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WHERE HONEY IS MADE. 
(See Page 118. ) 


Work away! work away! Toil may be as sweet as honey, 
Honest labor sweetens play, — Whether ‘tis for love or money; 
Cheerfully, as bees in Spring Work away! work away! 

Seek the flowers on busy wing. Honest labor sweetens play! 
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Every Other Sunday. 


HEROES. 
BY Ee Asn: 


=) was a school holiday, and 
§| Harry Foster stood watching the 
rain dashing against the win- 
dows of the sitting-room, and 
channelling for itself a bed 
along the garden path. 

‘“ No Hare and Hounds, to- 
day,” he said with a sigh, as he stretched himself 
on the rug before the bright wood fire to resume 
the story he had been reading. Near by sat his 
mother with her basket of stockings to darn, and 
beside ler his father reading the morning paper. 
At the other end of the room, Fred was standing 
at a blackboard, drawing pictures of horses with 
very long tails and flowing manes; and as Harry 
threw himself down beside the pretty maltese cat 
curled up upon the rug, little five-year-old Laura 
was just coming from New York, as she called the 
larze bay-window at the end of the room, where 
she had her six dolls in hats and cloaks, all sitting 
very stiffly in a red tin wagon, and supposed to be 
going on a visit to Miss Puss their country cousih, 
who was dressed for company, having a bright yel- 
low ribbon tied with a large bow around her neck. 

‘“« Papa,’’ said Harry, looking up from his book, 
‘¢do we ever have any heroes now?”’ 

‘¢ Heroes?” said his father, ‘ Well, what do 
you mean by heroes, Harry ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, brave, plucky fellows, you know, like 
those Mr: Perry told us about in school yesterday, 
who got into the big wooden horse, and were 
carried into the enemies’ city, and when it was 
night slipped out with their swords and ’? — 

‘¢ What sort of a horse was that ?”’ interrupted 
Fred, who had just been drawing a very spirited 
steed rearing upon his hind legs. 

“Tell us about it, Harry,” said Mr. Foster. 
‘‘ Begin at the beginning, and let us know all 
about your heroes.”’ 

Harry got up from the rug and stood by his 
father’s side, and Fred dropped his chalk and 
drew up a stool beside his mother, while little 
Laura, after telling the dolls and Pussy to be quiet 
and listen to the ‘‘’tory ’’ about a wooden horse, 
climbed into her father’s lap, and fixed her large 
blue eyes expectantly on Harry. 

‘Well,’ said Harry, ‘‘a great, great while 
ago there was a city called Troy. It was on the 
coast of Asia Minor, I believe, and I don’t know 
much how it looked, except that it had a wall all 
round it; and this city and some cities in Greece 
had been quarrelling ever so long.”’ 

‘«T had Greece in my geography lesson to-day,” 
said Fred; ‘‘and to get to Asia Minor, they ’d 
have to sail there in ships.’’ 

“‘Well,’”’ said Harry, ‘‘ that’s just what they 
did. The row began, I believe about a bad fellow 
called Paris, the son of Priam the king of Troy, 
and Paris had carried off a beautiful lady named 
Helen, taking her away from her husband who 
was called Mene — Mene — something’? — 

‘¢ Menelaus,” suggested Mr. Foster. 

“Yes, Menelaus, king of Sparta,” continued 
Harry. ‘‘ Of course he wasn’t going to stand 
that, so he made war on Troy, and there was 
lots of fighting, and it seemed as if there would 
never be any end to it. One trouble was, two 
of the principal Greek warriors got quarrelling 
with each other.” 

‘* Why didn’t the Greeks bring up some big 
cannon and torpedoes, and just blow the old thing 
all to pieces? ’’ asked Fred. 

“Why, didn’t I tell you this was ever and 
ever so long ago?” said Harry; “and of course 


they had never seen such a thing as a can- 
non, or a torpedo, or even a rifle. They carried 
shields, and used to fight with swords and spears, 
and bows and arrows. Whenever a fellow thrust 
at you with his sword, you just up with your 
shield and defended yourself, and then you’d put 
in and try to hit him.’’ 

‘What fun! ’’ exclaimed Fred. 
that some time.” 

“‘'Yes,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ that was real fighting. 
They did not stand off half a mile banging away 
at a lot of fellows, without knowing whom they 
hit.’’ 

‘¢ Tell about the wooden horse,’’ said Laura. 

‘Tm just coming to that,” said Harry. ‘You 
see these Greeks were the most cunning people 
in the world, and got the better of other nations 
in their disputes every time; so when the city of 
Troy held out against them so long, the leaders 
put their heads together, and fixed up a capital 
scheme to take the city, and that was why they 
made this wooden horse. It was made so big it 
was higher than the city walls, so you’d never 
think it could be got inside, but youll see after 
a while that was just what happened. This horse 
was hollow inside, and some of the bravest of 
the Greek warriors, all clothed in shining armor 
and with their swords and shields, climbed up and 
hid themselves there. One of them was Menelaus, 
the husband of that beautiful Helen who made all 
the trouble. You see what they were after was to 
get the Trojans to take this horse full of Greek 
soldiers into their city, and this was what they did. 
They got a fellow named Sinon to pretend he 
was a deserter, and when the army went off and 
hid, he stayed behind and watched for a chance 
to see some of the Trojans. After a while, sure 
enough out came some of their warriors to look at 
the place where the enemy had encamped, and 
there before them stood the great wooden horse. 
While they were wondering what in the world 
it could be, up came this Sinon with his hands 
tied behind him (that was done by his friends, 
you know, and was make believe like all the rest), 
and told the Trojans he had run away from the 
Greeks, who had treated him very cruelly because 
he had not at first gone in for the war against Troy, 
and that they were just about to kill him, when he 
managed to get off and hide in a swamp, and now 
he said he wanted to join the Trojans and be on 
their side.” 

‘¢ What a pack of lies he told, and what was it 
all for ?”’ said Fred. 

** Of course they were lies,” said Harry, impa- 
tiently; “but they always tell lies in time of war, 
and you’ll see what he was driving at, for I’m 
coming to that now. The Trojans were sorry for 
him and unbound his hands, and asked him what 
was the meaning of the big wooden horse; and 
then Sinon told them a long yarn about its being 
an offering the Greeks made to their goddess 
Minerva. You see people in those days believed 
in gods and goddesses, not in one God as we do 
now, and they thought these gods liked-all sorts 
of presents, so that when people went to their 
churches, or temples as they called them, they 
carried offerings of fruit or corn, or perhaps bulls 
and rams which had to be slain and the flesh 
burned on an altar.’’ 

‘¢T should have carried fruit and corn,”’ said 
Fred. 

‘« And now Sinon pretended that the Greeks 
had made this big wooden horse as an offering to 
Minerva, because some of their warriors had once 
carried off a sacred image of that goddess from 
a temple in Troy, and this was to make up for 
that, you know. And then Sinon told the Trojans 


‘* Let’s play 


that this horse would bring great luck to any 
one who should get it, but that of course the 
Greeks never intended the Trojans should get the 
horse, and so they made it too big to be carried 
inside the walls. But all the while you see the 
cunning fellow knew this would make the Trojans 
wild to have it, even if they had to break down 
their walls to get it in; which sure enough they 
did, and putting it on rollers, dragged it inside.’’ 

‘‘T should think the soldiers shut up there 
would have been horribly scared,”’ said Fred. 

‘Oh, but that’s just it,’’ said Harry, “ they 
were regular bricks and not a bit afraid. Those 
were the heroes I spoke of. Now in the middle of 
the night, when a signal from a ship gave warn- 
ing, the army left the island, and stole quiet as 
mice up to the city. Then Sinon opened the city 
gates and let them in, and Menelaus and the others 
climbed softly down from the horse and joined 
them. Then, of course, there they were in pos- 
session of the city while the Trojans, sound asleep 
in their beds, knew nothing about it.”’ 

‘¢ T hope,” said Mr. Foster, ‘‘ your heroes were 
as merciful as they were brave, and as the sleeping 
Trojans were not able to defend themselves, I 
trust that they were satisfied with gaining the 
victory and spared the lives of their enemies.’ 

** Well, you see,” said Harry coloring, ‘“ they 
had a different way of doing things then from what 
we do now, and then you know it was all so bad 
about Helen, and the Trojans deserved a good 
thrashing, so I believe they did kill off almost 
everybody.”’ 

‘© Yes, old King Priam, too, I think,” said his 
father. 

‘‘ Well, anyhow, Papa, you can’t deny that those 
fellows inside the horse were brave,” said Harry. 

‘T don’t deny that they were brave, and if you 
please, heroes for that day, when the greatest 
hero of all was he who could kill the greatest 
number of his enemies; and you have remembered 
your story very well, Harry ; but now shall I tell 
you a story of another hero who lives in our day, 
and not very far from here?” 

‘©A hero who lives not far from here!” ex- 
claimed both boys. ‘* Did we ever see him?” 

‘‘You see him nearly every day,’”? said Mr. 
Foster, smiling. ‘ He lives in the little red house 
at the end of the street, and is not much older 
than you, Harry.” 

‘“‘ Why, you don’t mean Ernst Meyer, who 
brings us lettuce and cucumbers from his father’s 
garden!” exclaimed,Harry. ‘‘ He’s a queer sort 
of hero; he has n’t the least bit of fight in him!” 

‘Yes; Ernst is my hero,’”’ said Mr. Foster. 
‘¢ You know his father has a very violent temper 
and is sometimes very hard with Ernst, who is a 
very steady faithful boy and helps his father about 
the place. The other day he and his little sister 
Anna were playing with the bow and arrows you 
gave him at Christmas, and Ernst unfortunately 
proposed trying to hit an old nest in an apple- 
tree by the greenhouse. Anna had the first chance, 
and her arrow went so wide of the mark that it 
glanced from the fence, and then striking against 
the greenhouse shivered a large pane of glass, 
several of which had at considerable expense been — 
reset, after being broken by the hail-storm last 
week.” 

“Just like a girl,’? murmured Fred, 

“ Just as the arrow struck, a wagon rattled by 
along the road, and a shout was heard. Ernst 
went at once to the house with little Anna, tremb- 
ling, no doubt, in every limb. No one was in 
the sitting-room, but he saw his father first go — 
towards the greenhouse and in a few moments re- 
turn to the house with hasty strides and enter the 
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kitchen. ‘Through the door between the rooms 
Ernst heard his father’s loud angry tones, as 
he asked Lina—the hired girl who has taken 
care of little Anna since her mother’s death —if 
she had seen the face of the man in the wagon 
who had thrown a stone at the ereenhouse, break- 
ing aglass. He also said he had picked up a stone 
under the window. ‘ Here is a chance of escape,’ 
thought Ernst, as he told Lina, who afterwards 
related it allto me. ‘ Father thinks the man who 
drove past broke the glass. He supposes I am still 
at the store, where he sent me for the flower-pots. 
Anna will never tell if I tell her not to, and it 


was really she who did the mischief, even if I did 


propose the game, and what.’s the use of saying 
anything about it anyhow?’ And then he said 
to Lina, ‘ Somehow before I knew it, I found 
myself standing in the kitchen.’ And there was 
his father, Lina said, red in the face, walking 
up and down the floor, shaking his fist and 
abusing that ‘scoundrel in the wagon,’ who he 
said had done him such a mean trick. ‘But Ill 
be even with him,’ he added, and turned to seize 
a big riding- whip that stood in the corner of the 
room, when his eyes fell upon Ernst, whose face 
was white as a sheet, and who was holding little 
Anna by the hand. ‘ Father,’ he said, ‘it was my 
fault about the glass. I got little Anna to come 
with me and shoot at a nest in the old apple-tree 
and her arrow somehow —.’ ‘Then it was you, 
was it ?’ cried Meyer; ‘ you had nothing better to 
do than to shoot arrows at my greenhouse, and 
break one of the largest panes, just as I had paid 
a bill of twenty dollars for setting the others? ”’ 
‘And then,’ said Lina, ‘in spite of all I could 
say, and notwithstanding little Anna’s cries, he 
seized Ernst by the collar and beat him, — oh, so 
hard, and so long!’” 

“Tf I were a man, 
his eyes and the color rushing to his face, ‘¢ I’d 
go down there and give old Meyer just as hard a 
thrashing as he gave Ernst.” 

‘‘ And I’d help,” said Fred, walking up and 
down excitedly. 

‘“‘T cannot defend Meyer,”’ said his father, “any 
more than Harry could defend the conduct of his 
Greeks after the city was taken. They acted like 
wild beasts, killing and ravaging, and when a man 
is in a violent passion he is often like a wild beast 
too. When Meyer comes to himself after one of 
these fits of rage, he is often ashamed and peni- 
tent, and in his own way tries to atone for it.” 

‘¢ But now tell us, boys,” said their mother, 
‘““was your father right when he said Ernst was 
a hero? ”’ ‘ 

‘“*T suppose he was a sort of one,” said Harry, 
doubtfully, ‘‘but he never was in a real battle.” 

*¢ Don’t you think,” said his father, ‘it was 
something like a real battle when Ernst was 
struggling in his mind whether to let his father 
be deceived, or to walk boldly into the kitchen 
and tell the truth whatever came of it?” 

Harry stood a moment, looking down at the 
floor, with a slight frown wrinkling his forehead ; 
but suddenly a quizzical smile came over his face 
as he looked up and said, “ All right, father. The 
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other day I wrote down the names. of a lot of 


heroes, and I guess I’ll have to put Ernst Meyer’s 
name pretty near the top.” 

Then,” said Fred, ‘‘ you can’t say any more 
that there is n’t a bit of ficht in him.” 


Loox not mournfully into the Past. It comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the Present. It 
is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future 
without fear and with a manly heart. 


i 


said Harry, with tears in’ 


A WORD ABOUT DOLLS. 


BY MRS. ANNIE DARLING, 


I wonper if any of the little readers of 
Every Oruer Sunpay who have large fami- 
lies of dolls over whom they lavish daily love and 
care, have ever whispered in their ear the words 
of the little song, ‘‘ Where did you come from, 
baby dear?’’? And truly the dollies might an- 
swer, ‘‘ out of the everywhere into here,’’ for the 
story of their construction is equal to a fairy tale. 

There are all kinds of dolls: the gaily attired 
French lady that comes from over the sea, with 
her dainty costumes equal to any trousseau fresh 
from the hands of a Worth; the jointed wooden 
doll, not so pretty, but more substantial perhaps 
than her French neighbor, and bringing just as 
much joy to some little child; and then there are 
the dollies made of rags, the delight of many a 
childish heart. These rag-dolls are a great boon 
to some little children, perhaps of more value 
than many a more gorgeously constructed one 
that can with the skilful device within say, 
*¢ Papa,” ‘‘ Mamma,’’ and even sing, as some of 
them do. These rag-babies, however, often 
afford amusement for a child for hours, while its 
busy mother labors to earn the daily bread at 
wash-tub or sewing-machine. 

Among some of the wonderful things that in 
modern times have been brought to light in the 
land of Egypt, are the curious dolls which have 
been found in the tombs; here, too, we find the 
rough shaped doll and the one fashioned in the 
artist’s best manner. It was the custom then, 
when a little Egyptian child died, to bury with 
it the doll with which it had played; and doubt- 
less many a mother’s heart has ached as she 
placed in the hands of her darling this little toy, 
to which it had given such tender care. 

The name ‘‘ doll’? is thought by some to come 
from the word idol, meaning an image of different 
materials made like a human being. Children 
of all countries have played with dolls since the 
earliest times. Years ago many of the dolls were 
made in the Netherlands ; but now their manu- 
facture is carried on in other countries. England 
furnishes many of these doll-babies, one firm alone 
sending out, it is said, fifty thousand annually ; 
and from the neighborhood of Thuringia twenty- 
four million are exported. Think of it! It is 
no easy work, either, to make these dolls; it 
needs skilled workmanship, and many different 
branches of trade are employed before the perfect 
dolly comes forth, ready to be sent hundreds of 
miles, it may be, to some waiting little one. 

First there are those who prepare and stretch 
the leather of which the bodies are made; a 
second class of workmen cut this leather “into 
different shapes, which in turn are filled with 
bran, and then are passed on to another class, 
to fit the headless bodies to that useful appen- 
The heads come, some from Paris, some 
from Germany. The hair is also arranged by 
different people. Some of the wigs are made of 
hair from the Thibet goat, some of lamb’s wool, 
and some of human hair. 

These are the more costly dollies ; but in some of 
the poor garrets in London are women who make 
rag-dolls of all sorts of odds and ends of rags. 
These babies are then sold to other women, who 
in turn sell them to the little ones, who prize 
these rag-dollies even more highly than other 
children prize some elegant doll which is perhaps 
only one out of a great number of similar toys in 
their possession. 

These rag-dollies are great comforts though, 
and are useful to teach a higher lesson; for God 


dage. 


often gives us tender, helpless. things to care for, 
and we in our watchings over these doll-babies 
are learning this lesson, which we see daily ex- 
emplified in the tender care our own dear mothers 
give to us, and thus we can learn the lesson of 
mother-love, which is the purest and most beauti- 
ful of human affections. 


History and Biography. 


A CENTURY AGO. 
BY M. 1. ¢. 


“So you called on Uncle George this after- 
noon! Did you have a pleasant call?’’ 

“Indeed, I did! You have often spoken to 
me of Uncle George and his stories, but I had no 
idea that he would have so much to tell me. It 
was a busy scene in the large farm-yard when I 
arrived. Men were unloading and piling wood, 
the cows were coming home from the pasture, and 
the children from gathering windfalls. But in the 
quiet little parlor the old man was enjoying a game 
of backeammon with his wife. J had before seen 
the wonderful needlework of this dear old lady, 
and heard of her capable house-keeping, but this 
afternoon I came to hear her husband talk, and 
tell me of old times, — of family events which took 
place in the days of the Revolution, of which he 
had received direct accounts from an uncle when 
he was a little child. This Uncle Edmund was 
a young man in 1775. One pleasant morning in 
spring he had started on foot, with a knapsack 
on his back, for some settlement in Maine, through 
the blazed roads which stretched through the 
wilderness. It was April, —the morning of that 
day which has become forever memorable in the 
history of the world. The British troops had 
marched from Boston. A messenger came in 
hot haste from the Provincial Congress at Water- 
town. It was an accredited messenger — a mem- 
ber of that Congress, and the beloved and honored 
father of the household. He came to tell his 
family, — his son Edmund who was a lieutenant of 
the militia and Colonel Prescott, his neighbor a mile 
away, — that the fight had begun, and that their 
help was needed ; it was the day of days in the his- 
tory of their country. And while he spoke, the chil- 
dren ran at their mother’s bidding to call back their 
father, who had started on his way. He turned 
back for this more important journey; he sum- 
moned his comrades; he joined his colonel, and 
they started, sixty-eight strong and eager men, 
so prompt in obeying the summons that they were 
the first to proclaim the news in Groton, six miles 
nearer the scene of action. ‘The old man crew 
excited in telling me the story. He got up to show 
me a powder-horn belonging to his uncle, from 
which, he told me, seventeen charges were used on 
the retreat from Bunker Hill. His Uncle Edmund 
and one other man stood at one end of a covered 
bridge, and fired until their ammunition gave out ; 
the old powder-horn was emptied and then they 
ran. As they were about to climb over a brush 
or rail fence in their quick retreat, they heard 
a voice of earnest entreaty, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake 
help me out of this!’’? and looking down they 
saw one of their townsmen held fast between the 
rails and the ground. He had picked up the 
knapsack of a British soldier, and this, with his 
own knapsack strapped upon his back, wedged 
him in securely. His comrades, pitying him, 
stopped in their flight, but before they advanced 
to the rescue, a cannon ball sent by the British 
hit a post of the fence, and carrying away several 
lengths, released the prisoner, who rose astonished 
and took to his heels with the others. 

“¢ Just as Uncle George finished this story, the 
carriage came over for me, but he has promised 
to tell me sometime more about this same Uncle 
Edmund, who lived one hundred years ago.”’ 


@ur- Letter-Bor. 


“Unoty Sam” brought us an unusually heavy 
mail for this paper. Besides the interesting letters 
given below, we have others from Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, and Maine, containing answers to puzzles 
in Numbers 10, 11, and 12, as well as pleasant words 
for the Every Ornpr Sunpay. E. C. Leach, G. 8. 
Leavitte, G. L. Danforth, O. H. McMurdie, your 
letters have been received and read. Now, will you 
not read the letter just below this, and act upon the 
suggestions made in it? “May” will already have 
read what we had to say on that subject in Number 
13, and her further suggestion is also a good one. 
We shall expect another letter from her soon on the 
same subject. 


BALTImMor:é, Mp. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, —I am a little girl going to the 
Unitarian Sunday-school in Baltimore. I love to read, 
and look eagerly for the EVeEry OrHER SuNDAY to come. 
I was very much pleased with Ada Sadler’s idea; but 
don’t you think it would be nice to add to the number of 
times they are mentioned, the women’s names, or the 
places from which they came ? 

I haye never written to you before, and would very 
much like to have this printed. 

Yours truly, 
EK, May Sruarr. 


HIGHLANDs, N. C. 


Dear Every OrHer SunpDAy, — Highlands is a 
health resort, away up in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
We have a Lend-a-Hand Society here. They are going 
to help Mamma sew to-morrow. If any one wants to 
know about this mountain country, write to me and I will 
answer. 

Epirn ANDERSON. 


Union Ciry, Pa. 


Mr. Epiror, — You said in your last paper you would 
like to hear more about Lend-a-Hand Clubs, so I thought 
| would tell you about ours. The girls of our Sunday- 
school have, with Mrs. M ’s help, organized a Lend- 
a Hand Club. The first work we have undertaken to do 
is to get money to buy our badges. We are going to 
have a ‘‘social,’’ and sell things we have made to raise 
the money. After that we may take up some charitable 
work. We meet every Saturday at Mrs. M——’s, and 
have a very pleasant time working together. Hoping 
you will find room in your paper to print this letter, 

I am, as ever, 


A READER OF YOUR PAPER. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Dear Epiror, — We take the Every Orner SUNDAY 
through the Sunday-school, and think it a very nice 
paper. We especially like to work out the enigmas, and 
we have frequently composed them ourselves. My sister 
sent one to you a few weeks ago, and we were very much 
pleased to see it in print. I hope you will find room for 
my little enigma, which I have just ‘made up.” 


Annin CHASE. 


ENIGMA XXXV. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. » 

My 1, 2, 6, is a disturbance. 

My 5, 7, 8, 9, is a little brook. 

My 12, 11, 5, is to disfigure. 

My 9, 4, 3, is one of the lower limbs of the body. 

My 18, 4, 6, is to “ply the needle.” 

My 3, 10, 9, 8, is a fourth of a pint. 

My whole is a character prominent in the history 
of Rhode Island. A. C. 
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ENIGMA XXXVI. 


My one is in depot, but not in train; 

My two is in pasture, but not in lane; 

My three is in pen, but not in ink ; 

My four is in water, but not in drink; 

My five is in me, but not in you; 

My six is in seven, but not in two; 

My whole is something that every one’s had, 

And now if you want one, why trot off to bed. 
J. A. P., ten years old. 


ENIGMA XXXVII. 


1 am composed of twenty-three letters. 

My 4, 7, 3, is what is usually placed at the front 
door. 

My 1, 7, 19, 5, is to be disabled. 

My 13, 14, 9, 8, 17, 18, is quite handsome. 

My 10, 11, 12, is yourself. 

My 6, 2, 15, 8, is to possess one of the gentler 
virtues. 

My 16, 20, 22, 5, is to be domesticated. 

My 21, 23, 14, is to deface, or scar. 

My whole is the title of a picture in Hvery 
Orner SunDaAy. 

Auice H. Crark, twelve years old. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Enigma XXXII. George Washington. 
Enigma XXXIII. Switzerland. 
Enigma XXXIV. Saint Genevieve. 
Acrostic IV. Diana. 
1. Deborah. 
2. Iphigenia. 
5. Asenath. 


3. Abigail. 
4. Naomi. 


DIAMOND WORD-PUZZLES. 


1. 2. 

E M 
INA DON 
ENOCH MOSES 
ACE NET 
H S 
3. S 4. 
die SS) 
SEW THE 
PETER SHEBA 
WEB EBB 
R A 


JEAN’S CUP OF WATER. 


This is the name of a story by Miss Wheelock which 
our young readers will enjoy. They will find it in the 
‘Teachers’ Department,’’ on page 120 of this number of 
our paper. 


For Youngest Weavers. 


A LITTLE SOLDIER. 


BY MARION RICH THOMAS. 


RESCOTT was just five 
years old; and. now 
that he had arrived at 
that age of dignity, 
Mamma Rice had con- 
sented, much against 
her will, that he should 
go to school. 

This was a privilege that the little fellow 


- wanted to wear pants and jackets, and have 


had long coveted, and he walked gayly off 
with Sam Brown one April morning, throw- 
ing kisses to poor lonely Mamma in the 
doorway. 

Mrs. Rice wondered how he would endure 
being shut up in the school-room five hours 
every day, after his free, active, home-life. 

But Prescott enjoyed himself at Miss 
Raymond’s school from the very start. His 
heart swelled with pride as he marched in 
the line to his seat or stood with his mates 
about the block table or blackboard. 

He was very much interested in his 
reading-lesson. Miss Raymond drew pic- 
tures upon the board, and her pupils talked 
about them. 

Prescott was delighted to find that the 
queer little marks which his teacher wrote 
below the picture meant ‘‘I see a black 
dog,” or, ‘‘ The dog can bark.” He grew 
very expert in learning the different words, 
and one night came home with the joyful 
news that he was ‘‘goin’ to read out of a 
real book bime by.” 

One thing was rather a cross to him. He 


his hair cut. 

Now, Prescott was small of his age, and 
Mamma Rice declared that he would look 
like a little old man in pants. Then he had 
such a splendid mane of curly golden hair 
over his shoulders that Grandpa called him 
‘¢ Little Lord Fauntleroy ;” and Mamma 
said, ‘* Cut off those curls? Why, they are 
my gold mines! Mamma would be poor 
without them.” 

But the boys teased him and called him 
‘¢ girl-baby.” One day they did so when 
Miss Raymond was about. She saw Pres- 
cott’s lip quiver and the tears spring to his 
brown eyes. But before she could speak, 
the little fellow straightened himself up and 
said proudly, ‘‘ My mother likes my curls, 
and I shall have them just as long as she 
wants me to. And J ain’t a girl-baby either!” 

‘* No, indeed, Prescott,” said Miss Ray- 
mond; ‘‘ you are my brave little soldier. 
A boy who likes to please his mother is a 
brave, good boy.” 

This comforted Prescott, and the boys did 
not tease him again; for they loved their 
pretty teacher, and liked to please her. 

In the reading-class each child received a 
little colored splint for every sentence read 
without a mistake. At the close of the les- 
son, the pupil who had the most splints was 
given a card with ‘‘ Perfect” printed on it. 
Twenty of these ‘‘ Perfects” meant a lovely 
picture card to carry home to keep. 

Prescott was greatly interested in these 
cards, and desired nothing so much as to 
win one. He tried. very hard to win the 
‘* Perfect,” but Rossie Blake often came out 
ahead of him. 

Rossie was six, and had been in school 
several months longer than Prescott. Her 
hand would come up as quickly as Miss 
Raymond finished writing the sentence. 

( Continued on page 118.) 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


WHERE HONEY IS MADE. 


H. G. DURYEE. 


Tue fluffy brown and yellow coat that buzzes 
past us on a summer day in search of honey-hold- 
ing flowers, seems a blundering fellow and little 
worthy of our notice. But in reality he belongs 
to a community as interesting as any thing Nature 
can show us. 

Every beehive represents a small kingdom ; 
and in it are to be found working bees, govern- 
ing bees, and idle bees. The working bees, like 
the working people elsewhere, outnumber the 
other classes. They are smaller in size, of a red- 
dish color, and have upon their hind legs slender 
brushes by means of which they clean their coats, 
and carry, unintentionally, the pollen from one 
flower to another, Besides these brushes they 
have in their working outfit two flexible jaws 
called mandibles, and a long fine tongue. The 
latter is used as a sort of tube with which to 
draw out the honey, and the mandibles serve as 
levers to open such flowers as keep their sweets 
shut away from visitors. 

When a bee emerges from a flower he is quite 
often covered with pollen, and this he carefully 
brushes off into little round balls that lodge on 
his hind legs. Thus, freed from all appearance 
of theft, he seeks “fresh fields and pastures new.”’ 

The drones gather no honey and so need no 
brushes. ‘They are the fine gentlemen who are 
tolerated for a brief season, and then driven away 
by the workers. 

The queens also are without Brushes and 
depend upon their subjects for those articles. 

The government of the bees is an absolute mon- 
archy, in which the queen holds undisputed sway. 
She does no work, and always has an escort of 
attentive courtiers who stand ready to brush her, 
present honey to her, and save her every kind of 
fatigue. Occasionally it happens that into this 
kingdom there comes a luckless invader, and then 
there is a great commotion, at the close of which 
the unfortunate intruder is dead — stung to death 
by the enraged bees. When, however, as some- 
times happens, the enemy is a snail, a different 
course has to be pursued. At the first sting the 
snail draws himself safely within his shell and is 
beyond the reach of his enemies. So the bees, 
knowing this, go quietly to work and cover the 
portable house with a peculiar embalming fluid 
they possess, and gluing it to the floor leave the 
prisoner within to a slow death. But this cruel 
operation occurs very seldom, as snails generally 
pursue their investigations in other directions 
than into beehives. For the most part a hive is 
the scene of peaceful labor. 

When a new hive is to be built the working 
bees take into their trunks an extra quantity of, 
honey, and flying back to the place of their new 
home, suspend themselves from the roof in fes- 
toons. Here they wait, one holding to another, 
until tiny rings of wax form upon their bodies. 
This is the material with which they build their 
cells, and as soon as it appears they fall to work 
with their brushes, moulding and shaping the 
small apartments. In each hive, at the very 
last are built the royal cells, in which are laid - 
the eges destined to become future queens; 
these cells receive special care, and are almost 
a hundred times as large as the ordinary cham- 
bers. They are thimble shape, and during the 
infancy of the young rulers are guarded with 
extreme care. Special food is given the youth- 
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ful sovereigns, and when it is time for them to 
come forth redoubled vigilance is used lest two 
appear at the same time. Should this happen, 
a fierce battle would take place between them, 
and one would have to die, —for their majesties 
are exceedingly jealous and will fight until death 
or victory comes to one of them. “Only one 
queen in one hive’’ is the rule, and all seem to 
understand it. So to keep peace in the community 
guards are stationed at the royal cells. 

As each queen comes out she sniffs the air, 
tries her wings a little, and then flies off to start 
a new hive. Such bees as are young and desire 
change follow her, and thus a new kingdom is 
formed. Courtiers take their places in her train, 
allegiance is sworn, and the workers fly away to 
procure honey. 
come into existence, and thus life goes on. 


A LITTLE SOLDIER. 
(Continued from page 116.) 


Now, there was a certain card with two 
doves on it that Prescott wanted very much. 
In his loving little heart he had decided to 
give it to Mamma to keep on her sewing- 
table. 

So he worked very hard, carefully keeping 
his ‘* Perfects” and counting them every 
day. Rossie counted hers, also; but it 
seemed to Prescott that her pile increased 
so much faster than his! 

One day near the close of a lesson Pres- 
cott had six splints in his hand, and Rossie 
seven. . The little boy was discouraged. 
He had tried so hard! but the big word 
‘¢ blackboard ” had twice puzzled him, so he 
lost his splint both times. 

Just then he happened to look down on 
the floor, and there lay two splints that the 
teacher had dropped. No one saw him, he 
thought, as he picked them up’ and added 
them to his six. 

Miss Raymond began to call the names, 
and the children responded. Daisy had five ; 
Nat, six; Flora, four; Muriel, Rose, and 
Nita, three; Rossie, seven. Prescott felt 
his turn coming, and he grew hot, then cold, 
with excitement. <A voice in his heart said, 
‘» Coward, coward! ‘That would be a lie, 
—a lie.” 

‘¢ Prescott Rice.” 

The tears came to the brown eyes, but he 
said tirmly, ‘¢ Siz, Miss Raymond, and I 
found two more on the floor.” Rossie 
skipped gayly to her seat with the ‘‘ Per- 
fect,” and Prescott put his head down to 
hide the tears. 

Miss Raymond saw it, and thought to 
herself, ‘‘I shall have to stop giving ‘ Per- 
fects’ if the children care too much for 
them.” 

After school Rossie carried her twenty 
‘¢ Perfects” to the desk and received the 
pretty dove card, while little Prescott 
walked home with a heavy heart. 

‘‘ What makes my little man so sober 
to-night?” said Papa, as Prescott sat on 
his knee, with two bright red spots on his 
cheeks. 


Other cells are built, other bees | 


The child turned to his father with this 
sudden_ question: ‘* Do folks get paid for 
not cheating?” 

‘* Bless us!” said the astonished father. 
‘¢ What does the child mean?” 

Mamma looked a little anxiously at the 
bright brown eyes and scarlet cheeks. 
“Tell Mamma what troubles you, darling,” 
she said, tenderly. 

So Prescott poured out the whole story. 
‘¢ It was such a pretty card, Mamma, and I 
did want it! The little doves were kiss- 
ing each other, and you would have liked it 
so!” 

Mamma’s eyes were moist. ‘‘ But you 
have given me what I like better than the 
prettiest card in the world,” she said. 

‘¢ Why, what, Mamma?” 

*¢ An honest boy,” replied Papa; ‘* a boy 
who will give up what he very much wants 
rather than act a lie.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Mamma. ‘‘I should have 
liked the card very much, but I love my 
honest boy a thousand times better.” | 

‘¢ You will have many temptations to act a 
lie, dear boy,” said Papa. ‘* But remember 
an honest boy is a brave soldier, and God 
will help him win his battles.” 

Prescott looked up, all the anxiety van- 
ished from his face. 

‘I’m glad of that,” he said, happily. 
*¢’cause when I said ‘six splints,’ a little 
voice talked to me right in my head and 
said, ‘That’s right, my boy.’” 


THE FIRST STEP. 
BY SHERWOOD MAY. 


SJLIVE SPENCER had one fault 
that gave his parents increasing 
anxiety as he grew older. He 
was known as an “odd stick;” 
and his elder friends said, ‘‘ What 
a pity that Clive should be so eccentric! What 
will he become if he keeps on?’’ 

Now, the real truth was this. He had rather 
a contempt for the ordinary and conventional 
ways of doing things, and liked to shock and 
startle people by tactless remarks and blunt 
criticisms. He was fond also of doing things 
in peculiar and noticeable ways, just from a 
foolish desire to show his own independence. 

One morning old Miss Askerton called to 
spend the day with Clive’s mother, as was her 
custom once or twice a month. Now, Miss Asker- 
ton was old and tiresome, full of aches and ails, 
and a never failing capacity for recounting her 
miseries. Mrs. Spencer was not as glad as usual ~ 
to see her, for it was to be a busy, trying day. 
Still she welcomed her very kindly, settled her 
in the easiest chair, and left the room to 
attend to her little daughter Daisy, who was hay- 
ing a crying spell in the nursery, Clive saun- 
tered into the room, greeted the visitor coldly and 
said, “ You have come in an unfortunate time, 
Miss Askerton. Mother is to be very busy to-day, 
and was hoping no one would come.” Poor Miss 
Askerton got up trembling with anger, put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and left the house. 

Clive, rather frightened at the effect of his 
words, hurried off to school, and Mrs. Spencer 
was much astonished, on returning from the nur- 
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sery, to find her parlor empty. She suspected 
Clive to be the cause, and was much disturbed 
when her questioning brought out the facts. 

“T only told the truth. You know you did n’t 
want her,” was his grumbling excuse. 

“The truth isn’t to be spoken at all times,”’ 
said his mother, severely. ‘‘ I would rather have 
endured any annoyance than to feel that this 
You 
are not a gentleman, Clive, for you don’t know 
how to mind your own business, and are rude 
besides.’” 

This was a hard remark for Mamma Spencer to 
make, and her son winced under it. For a while 
after he was more careful; but the habit was not 
so easily broken, and soon returned upon him 
again. He went to his cousin Mabel’s party in 
his old school-suit, and when remonstrated with, 
remarked that ‘‘his clothes were good enough, 
and that he didn’t see why he should make a 
peacock of himself just because all the others 
did.” He liked to go without his overcoat on 
intensely cold days, and affected a disgust of all 
the amusements that others found pleasant. 
“Tennis is only fit for donkeys,’ he remarked 
before Mr. Rodman Chase one day. Now, Mr. 
Chase was not a brilliant young man, as every one 
knew; but: he was modest, unselfish, and’ kind, 
and better liked by far than conceited Clive 
Spencer. He was sensitive over his deficiencies, 


however, and Clive’s remark gave him a great 


many uncomfortable thoughts. 

So Clive went on winning enemies and taxing 
his friends’ patience to the utmost. 

When the Symphony season came, Mr. Spen- 
cer purchased two tickets, and every other night 
Clive was allowed to accompany his mother. One 
night when his father was to go, the boy was 
most anxious to attend also. Finally Mr. Spencer 
said, “ You may get an admission ticket, and per- 
haps after the first few numbers you may find 
some unoccupied seat.’’ 

Clive bought his ticket, and stood for some time 
after the concert began. There were two unoc- 
cupied seats near him, one of which was finally 
appropriated by an old gentleman after the open- 
ing overture. Clive was about to take the other, 


‘when a young lady passed in front of him and 


secured the prize. Just then an evil impulse 
came to the lad, —a kind of audacious daring. 
He wondered if he could really get the seat on 
false pretences, and how it would seem to suc- 
ceed in so strange an undertaking. He stepped 
up to the lady, bowed, and looked inquiringly at 
her as much as to say, “You are in my seat, 
Madam.”’ ‘The lady arose quickly, ‘‘ Pardon 
me,” she said, ‘‘if I have appropriated your seat; 
I will vacate immediately,’ — which she did, and 
the young reprobate settled himself comfortably 
preparing to enjoy himself, half frightened and 
wholly elated at the success of his scheme. 
But his satisfaction was of short duration. A 
hand was laid upon his shoulder and a low firm 
voice said, ‘‘ These are my seats, and I insist that 
you get up at once.”’ Turning he saw a fine 
looking woman, richly dressed, who held two 
season tickets in her hand, with the numbers of 
the seats conspicuously printed on them. Behind 
her was the young lady whom Clive had so meanly 
driven from her place. He got up, his face on 
fire; the old gentleman followed him. The 
ladies settled themselves, and Clive heard the 
elder remark, ‘‘I am glad I ran across you just 
when I had the spare ticket.. If I had only 
known in time it would not have been neces- 
sary for you to buy the admission ticket. I 
am sorry that rude boy imposed so upon you.”’ 
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Clive heard the remark and the little laugh 
that followed from the row of bystanders. He 
left the place and went home full of discust and 
mortification. His love of the startling and 
sensational had led him into deceit, and Clive 
prided himself on being an honest lad. 

For some time after, Clive was more careful. 
But an old habit is not so easily broken. As 
the days went by the memory of his mortification 
grew dimmer, and he was as headstrong as ever. 

The Spencers went to Chyne Lake for the 
summer, and among the boarders at the’ hotel 
Clive recognized to his horror the young lady 
whom he had. imposed upon at the Symphony 
concert. She was introduced to the Spencers 
as Miss Jessie Rogers, and Clive lived in con- 
stant fear lest she should recognize him, and tell 
of his discourtesy. . To his great relief, however, 
she treated him as if she had never seen him 
before, and his mind grew easier. 

It may readily be supposed that Clive’s odd 
ways did not add to his mother’s comfort. 
‘¢ What shall I do with that boy?” she said one 
day to Miss Jessie as they sat sewing together. 

“Tl tell you,’’ said Miss Jessie, and a long 
confidential chat ensued. 

Later in the day they all sat on the piazza 
overlooking the lake. Mamma and Miss Jessie 
and the girls were working, Papa reading, and 
Clive lounging. 

‘*What a fine looking young man Mr. Gray 
is!” remarked Miss Jessie. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Spencer, warmly, 
‘he is so erect and well proportioned. I would 
give anything if my Clive were so. He is too 
stout to suit my ideas of beauty.’ 

Clive flushed, but was too amazed to speak. 

“Yes,” went on sister Pen, “it would require 
a brilliant imagination to make out my brother 
a beauty. Have you noticed how he squints?” 

“ His squinting is no circumstance to his nose,” 
remarked Flossy, demurely. ‘‘ I do not wish to 
seem wildly reckless in my statements, but I 
think I never saw quite so turn-up a nose as 
Clive’s.” 

‘¢ Well, I think you’re all polite! ’’ burst out 
Clive. ‘“ Perhaps you forget my presence here?” 

‘*Oh, no,’’ said Papa, cuttingly; ‘‘ but we ’re 
all truthful people here, and we like to free our 
minds once in a while.’’ 

‘¢T can’t say much for Clive’s manners,” went 
on Miss Jessie, serenely. ‘* You remember, Mrs. 
Spencer, what I told you about his rudeness to 
me at the Symphony concert last winter.” 

Clive could stand no more. He rushed away, 
feeling as if he could never see his cruel family 
again. However the pangs of hunger drove him 
back to their society once more; but he preserved 
a dignified silence during all of tea-time. 

After tea Miss Jessie beckoned to him. “I 
am going for a walk,” she said, ‘‘ and I would 
like your company.” 

‘‘Hxcuse me, I have another engagement,” 
he said crandly. 

“Oh, no, your mother said you were to go. I 
asked her before tea,’’ replied Miss Jessie, coolly. 

‘¢ Now I’m in for it,” thought the unhappy 
youth as he went to get his hat. 

It was a lovely walk down the Lake road, 
under the softly flushing sunset skies. Jessie 
chatted easily and pleasantly; but Clive was 
very sober. 

‘Clive, dear, I suppose you think we were 
very hard on you this afternoon,” she said softly. 

Clive’s face twitched, and he turned away to 
hide the gathering tears. 

‘‘T can’t help it if [am homely,’’ he muttered. 


“ But you can help being conceited and sar- 
castic,” was the gentle reply. ‘‘ Now, Clive, 
I have heard you say just as sharp things to 
others. You see now how it teels Do you sup- 
pose anybody minds a plain face if real gentle- 
ness and unselfishness lie behind it? You're not 
a bad fellow at heart, Clive, but’ you think too ex- 
clusively of self You like to be odd, to say rude 
things, to shock, startle, and wound others. Now, 
my boy, when the best persons feel that certain 
things are for the comfort and good of society at 
large, we may be sure they are right. We cannot 
run against all the little conventionalities and 
think ourselves finely frank and independent. It 
is more often a brutal selfishness that prompts such 
disregard of others. I have watched you, Clive, 
and I think you have the making of a man in 
you. But now you are only a rude, selfish, 
conceited goose of a boy, who thinks himself 
wiser than his elders and all society combined. 
Think of it, Clive. Is it not so? Haven't 


you fewer friends than most boys because of these 


faults? You are provoked with me now, but you 
will think it over, and see that I am right. Re- 
member, my boy, that the first step away from 
the accepted standards of right is almost always 
a downward one. It led you to a deceit you did 
not realize at first. Think it over, and let the 
man in you conquer.” 

And Clive did ‘‘ think it over,” and from that 
hour of mortification a real reform was begun. 
The boy had indeed seen himself as others saw 
him, and he resolved to follow this first step by 
a genuine change of heart and life. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


PRIMARY CLASS TEACHING. 


Ar the February meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Union the subject of “ Primary Instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school” was opened with a 
paper by Mrs. C. H. Colburn, who asked what 
methods we should employ, so that the Sunday- 
school might never again be called an “ecclesiastical 
expediency.” 

We must so conduct the education of the child, 
that when he turns from teachers and parents — his 
fallible props, —he will look up naturally to his 
Father in heaven. We may fail in this primary 
work: we may leave the child’s armor vulnerable, 
his anchorage weak, so that later in life he will seek 
relief for his emotional nature in the ever-waiting 
Evangelical church. 

How can we train the spiritual nature while im- 
parting information? Teach the child to know the 
right, — and implant a love for doing it. One val- 
uable method of teaching is having the children 
commit to memory impressive and noble thoughts, 
which come to us from the Bible, and other sources. 
Draw illustrations from Nature. Form little societies 
early in the child’s life, with something for him to 
protect. Make the children “tenderly affectioned 
one to another, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Mrs. Norton Folsom of Cambridge read a report 
from the Sunday-school of the First Parish, repre- 
sented in the Union by Mr. E. A. Whitman, its 
president. The infant class in this school consists 
of from twenty-five to forty, with a weekly atten- 
dance of from three to thirty-three. They are seated 
in small chairs arranged in a hollow square. They 
recite the greeting together, and practise the hymn 
if it is a new one. The charity-box is passed by 
one of the boys, while the class recite passages 
about giving. Passing the box and giving out the 
books give the children a sense of being helpful. 
The youngest ones recite the hymn for the day in 
unison, and some recite alone. A record is kept of 
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tardiness and absence; and the children are taught 
to remember three things, —to bring to Sunday- 
school on Sunday morning their books, pennies, 
and cards. It is customary for the teacher to call 
on the parents of the children. 

Miss May C. Talbot of the Third Religious Society 
of Dorchester read a report of the primary work 
of that school. The children are from four to nine 
years old, and are taught to recite from memory. 
One day while the class was learning the Lord’s 
Prayer and the ‘I'wenty-third Psalm, the school 
was visited by a young and successful physician. 
On taking leave, he remarked, “Too much memori- 
zing altogether. It is that sort of thing that ends 
in nervous prostration.”” Comment by the teacher . 
“A future generation of exhausted nerves, from 
learning the Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third 
Psalm!” In this class too, a record is kept of 
‘absence and tardiness. Miss Talbot said they had 
received a valuable suggestion from a teacher in a 
day-school, which was to first present the subject 
they wished to teach, second to re-present it in story 
form, and third to draw from the children what 
they had thus learned. 

Mrs. Charles A. Drew of Newton had prepared 
a paper for this occasion, but was unable to be 
present, and in her absence, Mr. Drew gave a short 
abstract of her report from memory. She believes 
in confining primary instruction to the cardinal 
virtues, the great principles of love, reverence, 
and truth: and does not believe in the uniform 
lesson for the primary department, such subjects 
for instance as some of the Old Testament stories 
and the life of St. Paul being unsuitable. She is 
in the habit of asking general questions, which the 
children answer by raising their hands, and they 
seem to enjoy that part of the lesson very much. 
Mrs. Colburn’s book is used in this class. An 
amusing incident was related as follows: one day 
Mrs. Drew was trying to teach a young child one of 
the mottoes painted on the walls of the room: 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me.” She 
had the child repeat it over and over again 
until he could say it quite correctly. Then she 
turned to the class and said, “Now children, can 
you tell me who said those beautiful words?” The 
small boy whom she had been drilling raised his 
hand promptly. “ Well, Georgie,” said the teacher, 
“ who said those beautiful words?” “J said them!” 
replied Georgie, triumphantly. 

Miss E. C. Wright of the Bullfinch Place Chapel 
reported a primary department of forty children 
with six teachers. The hymn is written on the 
blackboard and repeated, fifteen minutes being 
spent in learning it; after which forty-five minutes 
are spent by the teachers with their little ones 
around them. Each uses her own method of teach- 
ing, but Mr. Winkley’s book “The Son of Man” 
is used throughout the school. A few minutes are 
spent in a review of the previous lesson, and then 
the new lesson is given in the form of a story, 
though the real practical part is not omitted, as 
story telling per se is not taught there. The teacher 
tells a part of the lesson, and then asks questions, 
putting into the minds of the children what will do 
them the most good. Then follow a few general 
questions by Miss Merrill. 

Miss S. C. Damon of East Boston said that when 
we enter upon this work of teaching, we should have 
a distinct idea, — first, of our object; next, what sort 
of material is given for the end in view; and third, 
how to adapt means to ends. What is our object ? 
To start the child in the right direction. What is 
the predominate element in a little child? Love. We 
must gain his full confidence —his love and sym- 
pathy ; and we can teach him by illustration, stories 
followed by pictures. Miss Damon stated that the 
primary department in her school consisted of 
two hundred children, from four to eight years old, 
and largely from families having no other connec- 
tion with church life. The class is divided into two 
sections, one of which studies from cards, and the 
other from the Gospels. 

At this point the audience joined in singing a 


hymn, after which a report was presented by Mrs. 
Proctor of Neponset, who has a primary class of 
twenty-five children from three to seven years old. 
The lesson is strictly oral. They are asked why 
they come to Sunday-school,— for what three 
things. To learn to be honest, truthful, and un- 
selfish. The teacher then places them in three 
settees which she calls the honest, the truthful, and 
the unselfish settees, the respective occupants of 
which must do something the coming week which 
is honest, truthful, or unselfish. Sometimes the 
teacher bids them do something for their mothers. 
Mrs. Proctor then repeated the story of Christ, as 
told by one of her little scholars, only three years 
old, which spoke well for the instruction the child 
had received. 

The subject being now open for discussion a lady 
teacher said she thought there could be no general 
arrangement, since one school may be so different 
from another in its environments. 

Miss Kate L. Brown of the Parmenter St. Chapel 
gave a most interesting account of the primary de- 
partment there which consists of from fifty to one 
hundred and eighty children. The service opens 
with the’ singing of a certain hymn and some fami- 
liar kindergarten hymns. Then follows the black- 
board lesson. Just now they are having a set of 
lessons on the parables, and she generally gives 
them a lesson to be carried out in their day-school. 
She finds it is an important point to give little and 
draw out much from the children. She said she 
had found mission work delightful, and had spoken 
this evening in the hope that some others would be 
induced to join in it. 

Rev. Brooke MHerford advised Sunday-school 
teachers to try to do a little, and do that well; to 
give the children one point, and put it in so that it 
would stick. If you have to do any extempore 
teaching, take for your lesson some good old ring- 
ing Bible word. Let the children learn and say a 
little sentence, and learn a little what it means, then 
say it again; and if you have astory to help it out, 
so much the better. He wishes that more ministers 
made a special point of having children attend 
church ; and of having one point in the service that 
children like. He would rather have children like 
church, but would have them go to Sunday-school 
too if we can get them there. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock said she believed a teacher 
must have something to teach. That she should 
teach the child what to do, and not teach him things 
which he cannot make practicable. She gave as an 
example of teaching a little lesson on giving and 
receiving, illustrated in a charming and original way 
by the story of a brook. 

Rev. Eber H. Butler mentioned two important 
elements in a Sunday-school teacher, namely, a 
smile that children love, and knowing how to tell a 
story. The first was suggested by Hawthorne, and 
the second by Jacob Abbott. 

Hon. G. W. Warren said we should be careful 
not to discourage a child by lessons that are too old 
for him, nor disgust him by lessons that are too 
young. 


JEAN’S CUP OF COLD WATER. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


[This little story was used by Miss Wheelock at the 


Primary Union, in Boston, to illustrate the lesson in Mark 
ix. 33-42, on “The Childlike Spirit.’? We are glad to 
print it here for the benefit of our Primary Class Teach- 
ers. — Eprror. ] 


A LITTLE boy, -who had read about giving a cup 
of cold water in the name of Christ, seated him- 
self one day at a wayside spring with a little tin 
cup to give water to travellers who might pass. It 
was a warm, dry summer, and the spring was low. 
“ Never mind, —J can reach it,’’ thought the boy ; 
‘“‘ and people will be more thirsty, as some springs 
are entirely dry.” 

The trees and bushes by the roadside were 


dusty, and the flowers were hanging their heads — 
in the warm sun. Jean, for that was the boy’s — 
name, waited for some time; but no one passed, 
‘‘T cannot do anything, after all,” — sighed. 
‘« No one wishes water from my cup.” Just then 
he spied a drooping buttercup beside him. “ Christ 
loved the flowers,”’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ I will give a 
cup of water to this one.’’ In afew minutes the — 
flower-stems held up their golden cups again, and _ 
Jean had his reward. 

A bird flew down to the brink of the spring, 
but could not touch the water with its beak. The 
boy filled a hollow in a rock with water, and hid 
away under a bush. The bird dipped its beak in 
the little pool, and then sang a glad one of 
thanksgiving. 

The sun rose higher in the sky, and little Jean 
grew warm and tired; but he would not give up 
his mission, At noon, two little girls passed on 
their way home from school. ‘‘ Oh, I am so 
thirsty !’? said one, as she saw the spring. ‘‘I — 
wish I had a drinking-cup.” ee 

‘Here is one,” called Jean eagerly, ‘and I 
will give you a drink ‘in His Name.’” 

‘‘ Why, that sounds just like Sunday-school! ”’ 
said the girl. ‘ Where did you learn that? ”’ 

‘«T read it in this book,”’ said Jean, showing 
his Testament. 

‘TI have a book like that, too,”’ said the girl; 
‘but I thought it was only for Sundays. I shall 
ask mamma to find something in it for me to do. 
Good-by, and thank you for the water.’’ 

Late in the afternoon an old man came to the 
spring. ‘‘ Let me give you a cup of water,’’ said 
Jean, “ because you are one of Christ’s disciples.” 

“Who says that?’? exclaimed the old man. 
‘‘No one has spoken to me of Christ since my 
mother died, years ago. No, I do not follow him. 
He has n’t anything to do with me.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, yes, he has,” the boy insisted. “ Don’t 
you say his prayer, — the one that begins, ‘ Our 
Father’ ?” 

‘¢T did once,’’ said the man, slowly; ‘‘I should 
like to find it again.” 

“ Here it is!” cried Jean, opening his little 
book. The traveller sat down, and turned the 
leaves carelessly ; but soon he began to read. He 
read on, forgetting the presence of the boy, and 
Jean kept very still, not to disturb him. It began 
to grow dark. ‘The man closed the book, and 
turned suddenly tothe boy. “ Ah, little friend, it 
is growing late; you must go home. I will walk — 
along with you, and tell you what I have been 
reading in your book. It was about the woman 
who came to the well where Jesus was sitting; and 
I think your cup of water must have been dipped 
from the well of water springing up to everlasting 
life. It has been a water of life to me; and may — 
you find your reward in the blessing of an old man, — 
who feels already new life within him.’ Little — 
Jean looked puzzled; but his heart was glad, and , 
he felt that somehow he had his reward. } 
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